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had taken exception to the way the new ministry was formed
and had anticipated trouble.

Commenting on the constitution, De Freycinet, president
of the French Council, said: "It would be childish to be dis-
cussing the pattern of a carpet when the house in which it
was laid down was in flames." Sir Auckland Colvin said:
" The house is tumbling ... and the moment is not propitious
for debating whether we would like another story added to it
Until civil authority is reassured and the military despotism
destroyed, discussion of the organic law seems premature and
useless."

Both governments were in constant communication regard-
ing what precautions were necessary to forestall trouble.
Cherif s opinion was that Turkey should be approached
regarding die possibility of sending a commissioner who would
be followed by a military force. France was strongly against
any interference on the part of Turkey. When Gambetta, the
French Minister, was in power, he was of opinion that an
Anglo-French force would be preferable to the presence of a
Turkish force in Egypt. While England would, on principle,
have preferred Turkish intervention, she preferred her actions
to be conditioned by immediate problems. Thus the idea
gained credence that " perfidious Albion" was biding her time
with a view to unilateral military intervention at the oppor-
tune moment, and unquestionably when that opportune
moment came she did interfere with a strong determination to
subdue the mutineers. But to say that a calculated policy
existed to that end is to give Lord Granville's policy credit for
a consistency and a definition which it always lacked.

For a time, however, intervention was not expedient, and
the real crisis did not occur. Then quite suddenly the
Circassian intrigue against the lives of the military leaders
was brought to light. Circassian officers recently pensioned or
placed on half-pay were accused of plotting against the lives
of the Egyptian military leaders. About forty-eight of these
officers were arrested and called before a court-martial in
April 1882. They were tried hastily in camera and without
the aid of counsel to defend them before the court. The
decision of the court reflected the state of extreme fear and
suspicion now pervading the minds of the military. It con-